
Goading the Germans 

Formal French objections to the special nuclear 
committee in NATO can only stimulate increased 
pressures in Germany for participation in an allied 
nuclear force. This not unexpected French posi- 
tion contributes to the very result that President 
de Gaulle professes to fear. If there was any 
possibility that Germany would be satisfied with 
consultative arrangements in the NATO special 
committee as contrasted with an actual share in 
internationally-controlled “hardware,” the French 
move has almost certainly blighted it. 

In fairness, General de Gaulle has been per- 
fectly consistent. He feels strongly that any nu- 
clear association for Germany, even membership 
in a NATO committee, is dangerous; he also be- 
lieves that any German say in a nuclear force, 
even under international control, would make 
German reunification more difficult in his version 
of a Europe united from the Atlantic to the Urals. 
This last point might have some merit if the 
Soviet Union showed any interest in ending the 
artificial division of Germany; but the opposite 
is the situation. 

In any event 10 of the other 14 NATO members 
have recognized the importance of better nuclear 
consultation including Germany, at least to the 
extent of participating in the special committee. 
As a practical matter, French objections do not 
make very much difference. NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral Manlio Brosio has held that the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Defense Ministers last 
month is not subject to French veto. But even 
if it should be, there is nothing to prevent inter- 
ested nations from getting together outside the 
immediate NATO framework. That would have 
been the case with the now abandoned multilat- 
eral nuclear force, and it would be the formula 
for the still-current Atlantic Nuclear Force idea. 

What does make a lot of difference is that de 
Gaulle is now making it plain that he is out to 
frustrate Germany when he cannot impose his 
leadership on her. This is likely to have an un- 
fortunate effect in Germany in turning what has 
been a deference toward French feelings into 
bitterness. It dramatizes what some will regard 
as Germany’s inferior position while de Gaulle 
is brandishing his force de frappe as a status 
symbol. 

These considerations are relevant to the visit 
of British Prime Minister Wilson here tomorrow 
and to that of German Chancellor Erhard next 
week. It is now more likely than ever that the 
allies will have to plan seriously for an Atlantic 
Nuclear Force over the next few months. As for 
NATO itself, France already has effectively with- 
drawn from much of the integrated command and 


planning. The new attempt at exercising a veto 
over the wishes of most of the other members 
emphasizes that the organization is going to have 
to find other ways of going about its business, 
keeping the door open for France when she wishes 
to cooperate but not allowing her to thwart the 
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